WOMEN CAN'T STOP 
TALKING ABOUT 
RACE THEME 


Religious educators, who know about 
such things, have a fool-proof yardstick 
for determining whether a women’s pro- 
gram is good. The yardstick—do the la- 
dies talk afterwards? On this basis the 
study of “Christ, the Church and Race” 
was a huge success because of the fre- 
quently heard evaluation “we got started 
talking and no one wanted to stop.” 


Even in high tension racial areas the 

study theme was widely used. Frequently 
leaders who had mixed feelings about 
what is the ultimate Christian solution 
felt that they must study “Christ, the 
Church and Race” because we are faced 
with a very serious situation—‘‘We must 
study it, even if we don’t want to.”... 
While in a few areas the study was not 
used, its general acceptability was seen in 
the necessity to reprint materials to fill 
orders. 
As the CWF Guidepost reports, the 
omen are having very good meetings 
nd, like the rest of us are finding it very 
ifficult to stop talking about race rela- 
ions. 


AACP AND URBAN LEAGUE 
ORK FOR NEGRO RIGHTS 
Two organizations initiated before 
orld War I by white people to help Ne- 
roes are credited by both their friends 
d foes as mainstays in the present de- 
ate over civil rights. They are the Na- 
ional Association for the Advancement of 
olored People, organized in 1909—pri- 
arily concerned with legal and political 
ctivity; and the National Urban League, 
rganized in 1911—-serving largely as an 
mployment agency. 

The NAACP, under fire in the South as 
“trouble-maker” and “radical organiza- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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DECADE OF PROGRESS SEEN ON FIVE RACIAL FRONTS 


Substantial gains have been made in 
the fight against racial discrimination in 
the United States since the 1947 Report 
on Civil Rights submitted to President 
Harry S. Truman. Viewing the past 19 
years as a decade of progress was Robert 
K. Carr, Executive Secretary of the Tru- 
man Committee on Civil Rights. He saw 
gains in the past decade on the following 
five racial fronts: 


1. The decision of the Supreme Court in 
1954 outlawing compulsory racial segre- 
gation in public schools. 


2. A substantial breaking down of racial 
barriers in public and private employ- 
ment, professional sports, transportation, 
recreation, and institutions of higher 
learning. 


3. Substantial elimination of racial dis- 
crimination from the armed forces. 


4. The beginning made toward develop- 
ing patterns of open occupancy in urban 
housing. 


5. Elimination of considerable racial dis- 
crimination from the nation’s capital in 
Washington. 


Viewed from either the ten year per- 
spective or a one year, there is no mistak- 
ing the trend—in every region of the 
nation and every area of life the move- 
ment is toward first class citizenship for 
all. The resistance to this trend has been 
carried almost daily in the newspapers. 


Highlights 


Some of the highlights of the past dec- 
ade listed below will indicate the degree of 
progress in breaking down racial barriers. 

In schools: In the 17 states haying seg- 
regated school systemsyin 1954, there are 
3,008 biracial school \distficts:' Of these 

% 


~ 


762 had begun or completed the desegre- 
gation process. 


Biracial Desegre- 
Districts gation 
Alla aia ee 67 0 
ATKANS AS geet eee 228 9 
(HOY 1G agen eee ee re 67 0 
(GeO ate see ane ee) 196 0 
Kentucky ese eee 170 114 
Wouisian aes see 67 0 
Maryland ee 23 21 
IMISSISSID Digest 151 0 
Missourige=s 224 209 
Oklahoniages ees 243 215 
Dela warewess cscs 61 18 
NeCarolinage 172 3 
So Carolinamecs see 107 0 
MenneSSeen 1.2 ncckecoaac ee 141 3 
IX cigs nae > 2 en nsct 841 122 
Wikgeateiiey eae. ee ee 114 0 
West Virginia eS. 46 43 
District of Columbia...... 1 1 


Total number of pupils in the desegre- 
gated districts is not available but the 
estimate is 2,000,000 white and 350,000 
Negro school children. 


In Employment: Laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, religion 
or national origin are on the books of 13 
states and 40 of our larger cities. More 
than one-third of the population of the 
U. S. reside in the areas covered by these 
laws. 


In The Armed Services: In 1957 the 
Army announced that racial designations 
have been dropped in all orders for assign- 
ment or movement of personnel. 


Housing: New York City in 1957 
passed an ordinance prohibiting discrim- 
ination in both public and private hous- 
ing. Nine states have adopted laws forbid- 
ding race discrimination in public or 
publicly-assisted housing. A 1957 survey 
of open-occupancy housing reported on 
studies made of experiences in 41 cities in 


20 states. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


WHITE CHRISTIAN INACTION 


Most white Christians, even the best in- 
formed and the most earnest, are immobil- 
ized in the midst of the struggle for racial 
justice. They think and they feel, but they 
do not act. Thus Christian love becomes 
a mockery and Christian fellowship across 
racial lines largely a matter of words. Two 
reasons for this “deep freeze” of human 
concern call for especial treatment. 


Not long ago two students, a white girl 
and a Negro girl were traveling together 
through the south on a bus. Said the white 
girl in retrospect—When the trip began, 
I thought I knew how Negroes would feel 
under discrimination. When the trip was 
over and I had experienced, with my 
Negro friend what it meant to be denied 
the use of rest rooms and restaurants, I 
knew. Before, I believed in racial justice; 
now I’m ready to work for it.” This epit- 
omizes one of the problems facing most 
white Christians. Their Christianity is 
largely a sterile, intellectual affair. Be- 
cause they have not identified themselves 
sufficiently, in experience, with their Ne- 
gro brethren, they do not really know how 
it feels to face discrimination. Conse- 
quently, having felt no pain themselves, 
they feel no immediate need for action 
themselves. 


Identification with, and involvement in, 
the life of another racial group is required 
before action is forthcoming. This identi- 
fication and involvement may take many 
forms. The white Baptist pastor in Clin- 
ton, Tennessee, who accompanied the Ne- 
gro youngsters to school soon found him- 
self involved in the pain of another race. 
The white laymen who join the N.A.A.C.P. 
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will soon discover something of what it 
means to be a member of a minority 
group. The white minister who arranges 
for an exchange of pulpits with a Negro 
minister, or who calls upon Negro pros- 
pects. for church membership in his 
church’s community, will soon be involved 
in, and identified with, the life of another 
group. The white person who arranges for 
and participates in a meeting of Negro 
and white leaders of a community for the 
discussion of common problems will soon 
know what involvement and identification 
mean. 


“First Step" Action Important 


True, no one can ever completely identi- 
fy himself with the problems and suffer- 
ings of another, but he can do so partially 
and as a practicing Christian, he must. In 
a sense this is like saying that since identi- 
fication and involvement grow out of ac- 
tion with members of other racial groups, 
therefore we may say that action for racial 
justice grows out of prior action; which 
puts us no further along than we were to 
begin with. A more accurate way of saying 
it, however, would be to say—that effec- 
tive and profound action for racial justice 
grows out of a sense of identification that 
comes from symbolic and exploratory ac- 
tion programs. First steps in action, there- 
fore, are important as they prepare one 
emotionally to take more significant steps 
in action. 


Christians whose minds have led them 
to the conclusion that racial discrimina- 
tion is unChristian need to be led to take 
symbolic steps of action with members of 
other races. 


A Deadening Sense of Guilt 


At this point another factor that freezes 
white Christian concern into inaction 
needs to be mentioned. It is that of the 
sense of guilt and the need for forgiveness 
which haunts many white Christians. In 
the face of the magnitude and intensity of 
the racial issue in the U. S. today, many 
well meaning Christians, both white and 
Negro, feel somewhat overwhelmed and 
dwarfed in so far as the significance of 
their own actions goes. Some, taking mini- 
mum stands and involved in “first step” 
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action programs, feel a sense of guilt that 
they are not involved more significantly 
and extensively. Especially is this true of 
many white Christians in the South. Com- 
paring their own possible actions with 
those of Christians elsewhere they develop 
a sense of guilt which is not necessarily— 
at this time—justified. Thus even mini- 
mum action steps are rejected on the basis 
that these are worse than nothing and 
the sense of guilt tends to become the 
basis of complete immobilization, 

Here the need for forgiveness and un- 
derstanding is apparent. All that is de- 
manded of any Christian is that he do the 
best that he can see to do in the situation 
where he must take action. For the South- 
ern Christian this may be different than 
for the Middle Western Christian. For the 
Christian in the university community 
this may be different than for the Chris- 
tian in the small rural community or the 
metropolitan community. 

All of us are guilty of not doing every- 
thing we should. All of us, however, need 
to be aware of the forgiveness of God 
which is vouchsafed to those whose re- 
pentance leads them to take whatever ac- 
tion for justice they can see possible in 
their own situation. All Christians, and 
particularly Northern Christians, need to 
be sympathetic and understanding with 
regard to the minimum actions which 
some Southern Christians are now taking. 
Thus we speak to one another of the for- 
giveness of God in the presence of our 
common guilt. Thus we free men from the 
deadening influence of a sense of guilt un- 
accompanied by a recognition of possible 
significant courses of action. 

BARTON HUNTER 


CHRISTIAN LOBBYING 
MANDATORY SAYS REP. 
EDITH GREEN 


Christian “lobbying is not merely per- 
missible, but mandatory,” C ongresswoman 
Edith Green of Oregon, told the Interna- 
tional Convention at Cleveland, October,, 
1957. She asked: “Is there a higher goal,, 
save perhaps that of salvation, that of the: 
preservation of peace, the furtherance of 
brotherhood, and the fulfillment of the. 
Scriptural mandates to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked and heal the sick? .. . i 
know of no more direct way to accomplisi 
these goals .. . than through political ac 
tion, including group lobbying.” 


JANUARY, 195 


Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Commitee on National Legislation. 


A REMINDER TO ACT NOW 


The Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament is schedued to expire on January 31, 1958. Write to Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman of the Subcommittee, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Majority Leader, Senator William F. 
Knowland, Minority Leader, Senator Theodore Francis Green, Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and your 
own Senators. Urge them to create a permanent Subcommittee to study the problems of disarmament and to recommend 
appropriate action. Now is the time to intensify efforts to find peaceful solutions to the world’s problems. 


This 12-man Subcommittee contains members from the Foreign Relations, Armed Services and Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. No existing committee or subcommittee can duplicate its work. The Subcommittee has held important hearings 


and issued valuable staff studies and reports. Ask for the latest Report, Senate Report 1167, if you have not yet read it. 


Two ISSUES 


I. Expanded Economic Aid Imperative 


This year Congress should make available to all coun- 
tries a greatly expanded program of economic aid and 
technical assistance. The resources of the United States 
Development Loan Fund should be increased, and more 
funds should be channeled through United Nations 
programs. The fundamental objective should be to 
help people, not find a better tool in the cold war. 


Loan Fund Needs Replenishing 


Last year Congress approved the creation of a Development 
Loan Fund to make loans and engage in other financial trans- 
actions which would assist nations in their economic devel- 
opment. The sum appropriated for the first year’s operation 
was $300 million. This was $200 million less than the Presi- 
dent had requested. 


Congress authorized $625 million for the second year’s opera- 
tion. The size of the appropriation to the Fund is expected 
to be a major issue this coming session. (Congress can appro- 
priate less, but not more than has been authorized.) Since it 
is reported that worthwhile applications will total more than 
$1 billion, it is imperative that the full amount of $625 million 
be appropriated, and that a new authorization be obtained. 
¥ : 
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to competition in development of weapons of mass destruction. 
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CONGRESS 


Yet there are disadvantages in treating economic development 
programs as a tool in the cold war. Experience has indicated 
such assistance is best received and is most valuable when it is 
part of a program to help others help themselves, to strengthen 
democratic institutions and increase the welfare of all through 
enlightened self interest, instead of a means to create military 
allies or to match or exceed the efforts of the Soviet Union. 


To take foreign assistance out of the cold war context and 
ensure its use for economic rather than military objectives, the 
United States should channel most of its aid through the United 
Nations programs and challenge the Soviet Union to do the 
same. 


Increased Support of UN Program Vital 


UNETAP Last year the Congress severely restricted United 

States contributions to the United Nations Expand- 
ed Technical Assistance Program by reducing the United 
States percentage contribution from 50% to 3314% over the 
next three years as follows: 45% in 1958, 38% in 1959, and 
3314% in 1960. 


New “Special Fund” Created On December 14 the Gen- 

eral Assembly approved a 
“separate Special Fund” by unanimous vote. The Special 
Fund is a compromise between a United States proposal to 
expand the UNETAP program from $31 to $100 million per 
year and efforts by eleven underdeveloped nations to create a 


Special UN Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED). 


The Special Fund whose resources are not expected to exceed 


< |) $100 million in the immediate future, is intended to expand 


the existing UN technical assistance programs and make in- 


» peitensive surveys of water, mineral and potential power resources 


and establish training institutes in such fields as public admin- 
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istration, statistics and research. The resolution looks toward 
establishing the Fund as of January 1, 1959. 


The United States has exerted positive leadership in supporting 
this Special Fund. Yet the effect of the decreasing percentage 
of United States contributions should be noted. If the $100 
million goal is reached, the United States will double its pres- 
ent contribution; other nations must quadruple theirs. Con- 
gressman Walter Judd has said he is prepared to urge Congress 
to stabilize the United States percentage contribution at 40% 
for at least several years rather than reducing it to 3318%. 
Such a recommendation should be supported wholeheartedly 
by the Congress. 


The resolution creating the “Special Fund” does not commit 
the United States to support a United Nations economic devel- 
opment program which would provide the capital to build 
schools; roads; sanitation, power and flood control systems. 


An agency is needed, preferably under the UN, which is free 
to make loans and grants for these basic projects in underde- 
veloped countries. Such projects do not bring an immediate 
financial return but they are often essential in creating the 
conditions under which public and private investment can 
play a larger part in economic progress. The United States 
should support a huge UN program of economic development 
which would strengthen the UN and remove economic assist- 
ance from the cold war arena. 


Major Loan io India Needed 
Those Newsletter readers who have asked to receive ACTION 


bulletins on foreign policy issues have recently received a 
bulletin urging support for a major United States loan to 
India, a country plagued with poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 
Prime Minister Nehru has said that India would welcome a 
United States loan of $500-$600 million to enable her to meet 
the goals of the Second Five Year Plan. 


India’s request for assistance should be strongly supported. 
The United States has a moral obligation, as the world’s 
wealthiest nation, to help raise living standards around the 
world. India is a democratic nation, with a high regard for 
individual freedom. If the Indian program fails, the present 
Government may fall, and other underdeveloped countries may 
turn away from democratic methods of development. 


The Executive Branch wants to help India but is reluctant to 
take the issue to Congress, and a large loan would require Con- 
gressional approval. In order to avoid a major Congressional 
debate, the Administration is said to be considering assistance 
from sources already available. But this solution will not 
provide all the funds which are necessary on the terms which 
are needed. 


What India needs is a long term, low interest Govern- 
ment loan, such as the United States extended to Great 
Britain in 1946. 


Il. Reciprocal Trade Act Up For Extension 


Freer world trade can help promote economic and 
political stability and, in turn, world peace. The Recip- 
rocal Trade Program should be extended for a long 
period of time and restrictive provisions should be 
deleted. United States participation in OTC should 
be approved. Temporary assistance should be given 
to workers, businesses and communities demonstrably 
damaged by the nation’s foreign trade policy. 
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Administration Urges Five - Year Extension 


The Reciprocal Trade program, first enacted in 1934, and re- | 
newed periodically since then, will expire on June 30. On 

December 9 the Administration indicated it would ask for a_ 
five-year extension with authority to negotiate tariff cuts 25% Jf 
below present levels during that time. The three-year exten-_ 
sion approved in 1955 gave the President authority to reduce 
tariffs by 5% a year, or a possible total of 15%. 


One major weakness of the proposed legislation is that it does 
not give the President sufficient authority to cut tariffs and 
retains the escape clause and peril point provisions. Trade 
liberals are also troubled by a provision which would permit — 
the Tariff Commission to recommend, and the President to 
approve, increase in tariffs to 50% above the high protective — 
rates in effect on July 1, 1934, in cases where the “escape — 
clause” provision is applied. . Ty 


The Administration will continue to press the bills already 
introduced which would give Congressional approval for United 
States participation in the Organization for Trade Coopera- | 
tion, an international organization which could facilitate the — 
multilateral negotiation of tariff reductions. ) 


Two Important Provisions Not Included 


No assistance is provided for workers, businesses and 
communities actually injured by national trade policy. 


The reciprocal trade program is a government program which 
benefits the nation as a whole, and its cost should be borne 
by all, rather than by the few groups adversely affected by 
foreign competition. Four bills are pending in Congress which 
deal directly with this problem, S. 2907 by Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, H.R. 457 by Frank E. Smith of 
Mississippi, H.R. 1105 by Harold D. Donohue of Massachu- 
setts, and H.R. 9505 by Herman P. Eberharter of Pennsylvania. 


Under the Kennedy bill the Federal Government would, for a 
limited time, help to retrain individuals, render technical and 
financial assistance for conversion of plants, and assist com- 
munities in their efforts to attract new types of industry. The 
House bills are similar in aim. Although such assistance has 
been called a subsidy, it is a temporary one. High tariffs 
provide a permanent subsidy for non-competitive products. 


Authority to prevent the use of import quotas is not 
included. In recent years there have been increasing efforts 
in Congress to limit the quantity of particular commodities 
which can be imported. The yuota system is generally re- 
garded as the lest equitable and least rational way to regu- 
late imports. Importers cannot plan production and shipments. 
American consumers are deprived of the opportunity to pur- 
chase foreign goods, once the quota limit is reached. The 
Administration opposes quotas but has not foreclosed their 
use in the proposed program. 


A joint House and Senate Report in the 84th Congress (S. 
Rept. 1312) said import quotas are worse than tariffs “because 
they may be insensitive to changes in the volume of demand, 
and to changes in costs of production and prices, and are 
almost always discriminatory in assigning shares of the mar- 
ket. . . . The opportunities for favoritism, for economic stran- 
eulation, for international hard feelings and reprisal, and for 
personal corruption are unlimited.” 


Trouble in Congress Foreseen 

In 1955 efforts to kill the reciprocal trade bill failed by only 
7 votes in the House. Since then the protectionist bloc has 
vained strength, notably in the South, and will support amend- 
ments designed to seriously weaken the program. One such 
proposal would grant Congress, rather than the President, the 
right to accept or reject recommendations by the Tariff Com- 
mission under the escape clause. 


Congressman Hale Boggs of Louisiana, a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is expected to be one of the chief 
spokesmen for the program in the Committee and on the House 
oor. The Subcommittee of which he is chairman held hear- 


ings on the trade program during December. 


; to retain freedom in the cold war climate. 


Suggested background reading on some of the issues discussed in this Newsletter: 


“I Saw Technical Assistance Change Lives,” 71-page booklet telling of the UN Technical Assistance Program in 
action. 50¢ from International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


® 
@ “The Cost of Peace Is Your Business,” discussion of some aspects of the United States economic aid program. 
15¢ from the Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., Washington 3, DEG: ; : 

@ “Regional Development for Regional Peace,”—how economic and social development can help ease tensions in 
® 
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Some Brief Facts on Foreign Trade 


In 1956 the United States exported $23.4 billion in 
goods and services excluding grants of military goods. 
In 1956 the United States imported $19.7 billion in 
goods and services * 


“4,500,000 American workers today owe their jobs to 
the trade activity created by foreign trade.”—Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, Nov. 7, 1957. 


The United States imports more than 50% of the fol- 
lowing items used in the country—coffee, tea, indus- 
trial diamonds (all 100%), asbestos, nickel, chromite, 
tin, manganese, tungsten, wool apparel, cobalt, baux- 


ite: 


The following industries supply roughly three-fifths 
of the United States non-agricultural exports—coal; 
petroleum; chemicals; textiles; iron and steel; machin- 
ery for agricultural, mining, construction and electrical 
work; autos, trucks and aircraft.* 


The product of some 40 million acres of farm land 
goes into foreign sales. This amounts to roughly one- 
tenth of all crop land in this country. Since the end 
of World War II exports of agricultural commodities 
have equalled in value approximately one-eighth of 
total farm cash income. * 


*“The Importance of Foreign Trade to the United 
States Economy,” U. S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


the Middle East. 370 pages, $3, from Public Affairs Institute (address above). 


“The I tance of Foreign Trade to the United States Economy.” 
a ae ie Sits 30¢, US. Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, 103 Park Avenue, New York, 17. 


*Indivi d the Common Defense,” Walter Millis’ study for the Fund for the Republic on how 
COTA Vibes mec Site Free, Band for the Republic, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 17. 


Concise summary of facts supporting 
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Korea — Aug., Nov. 


Agricultural Surpluses — Feb., May, Sept., Nov. 
Alcohol — March, Sept. 


American Indians — March, May-July, Sept., Oct. Middle East — Feb., Apr., Aug., Sept., Dec. 


5 +48 nord Militarism: 
maaan s t Oe . Bacee aa Nae 
Atomic Bombs and Missiles — June-Sept., Nov., Dec. Draft — Feb., June, Sept. 
Forces—Aug. 

Buffer Z March, A Land Withdrawal — Feb., Mar., May, Aug., Sept. 

ERG aenGte ten Spending — Feb., Aug., Oct., Dec. 
Billboard Advertising— Sept. 

aks f eee Nuclear Radiation Research — Mar. 
Civil ie ense — April NATO Ue Dee 
Civil Liberties — Apr., June, July, Sept. 
Civil Rights — Feb., Mar.-July, Sept. ieee i 
Congress: Composition, Procedure — Jan. 

: Quotations — Dec. 
Disarmament — Jan., Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Dec. Omer H. Bradley, Lester B. Pearson, Adlai E. Stevenson 


Eisenhower Doctrine — Feb., Apr., Sept. 


Refugees — Feb.-Apr., Sept., Nov. 
Exchange of Persons — Feb., May-July, Oct., Dec. 


Soviet Satellites — May 


Federal Aid to Education—Apr., July, Sept., Oct., Dec. 
Statehood: Alaska, Hawaii — Apr., Sept. 


Foreign Aid — Apr.-July, Sept.-Dec. 


Foreign Trade — Noy. 
OTC — Feb., May, July, Sept. Technical Cooperation — Apr., June, Sept.-Dec. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements — Dec. 
United States Foreign Policy — Mar., Aug., Nov., Dec. 


United Nations: 
Control of Outer Space — Dec. 


Humane Slaughter — May, Sept. 


Immigration — Mar., Apr., July, Sept. Disarmament Negotiations — Aug., Dec. 
International Atomic Energy Agency — Feb.-July, Sept. ea On oe aoe 

International Labor Organization — Sept. Technical Assistance ak Feb., June, July, Sept.-Dec. 
Japan — Nov. Wilderness Bill — Sept. 
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\ ON THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 


ag January 1958 


SCHLITZ GOES ALL OUT 
FOR WOMEN CUSTOMERS 


Through its advertising agency, J. Walter Thompson, the Schlitz 
beer makers have decided to go all out in a campaign to sell 
beer to women. Says their agency representative: 


Surveys have shown us that women, much more than men, 
shop the ads in newspapers. So, its only natural that 
we're aiming to please them. They do most of the 
buying. 


Schlitz is out to convince women that it’s OK to guzzle at the 
neighborhood tavern, too. Reporting that a generation ago women 
didn't go in bars, the company’s On Premise magazine says: 


Today the American Woman is completely different. 
Her friendship is vitally needed by taverners, who 
must start inviting her to what has been almost 
exclusively a man’s world. 


Some of you readers (bartenders) probably are saying 
that women still have no place in your outlets -- 
that all this talk is meant for others. 


In answer, we say that of all the major leisure-time 
industries in this country, only one -- the tavern 
industry -- has failed to show enormous sales gains 
over the past 10 years. And among all these industries, 
only one =~ the tavern ~-- has made no real effort to 
make itself favorably thought of by The New U.S. Woman. 


| Editor's Note: That’s bad? 
INO 
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A GUEST EDITORIAL Rochester, N. Y. 


A reputable friend of this department phoning to comment on Wednes- 
day's editorial on the shocking incidence of drunken driving said: 


"The institution of the cocktail party has grown so around town that 
it has been taken up by all sorts of institutions... which may or 
may not be all right. But what is definitely NOT all right is “that 
many of the affairs no longer give a person a choice of axscoLtt7 drink 
or a non-alcoholic punch of some sort. It's a cocktail or else 

so when you are talking about drunken driving, there's a good area 
for missionary work." 


If our caller is right - - and she has been a pillar of accuracy in 
the past - - the above quote is an editorial in itself. We would 
only add that over and beyond the issue of drinking, it is simply a 
matter of good taste to give an invited guest a choice. 


MISCELLANY 


Young folks will be the salvation of the tavern owners, according 
to the president of Kaier Brewing Company. Eyeing the de- 
clining consumption of beer, he asserts that "the younger 
generation has not been properly introduced to malt beverages."' 
He says the young adult must be attracted to the tavern through 
modernization. "It must be remembered," he adds, "that the 
new customer today will be the regular tomorrow." 


The role of beer salesman doesn't appeal to motion picture actor 
Richard Egan. Says he: "I don’t want to act between commer- 
cials nor have I spent the major part of my life learning to 
act, only to use this ability to peddle beer." 


A_ foster home for alcoholics could be the solution to the problem 
created by a city’s "lost men," a Buffalo, N.Y., Council of 
Social Agencies committee believes. The Subcommittee on 
Services for the Homeless Alcoholic is recommending that the 
city establish a 30-bed residence, plus the development of 
the idea of adult foster homes and boarding homes for 
recovered alcoholics. 


'In our homes we do not have the right to serve, or permit to be 
served, beer or alcoholic beverages of any kind to anyone 
else's children. We will discourage our children from going 
to a home where alcoholic beverages will be served." This 
is one of the six points in a selt-imposed social code agreed 
upon by parents in six churches in Manhasset, N. Y. 
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RACIAL FILMS; 
BOOKS-RECOMMENDED 


There is a plentiful supply of books, 
pamphlets and audio-visuals in the race 
relations field. Below we list a few. Write 
the Department of Social Welfare, UCMS, 
for further evaluation or other sugges- 
tions. 


Books and Pamphlets 


@ Prejudiced —How Do People Get 
That Way, William Van Til; Anti-Def- 
amation League, 515 Madison Avenue, N. 
Y. 32 pp.; 35c. This is designed for use 
with high school age on how prejudice de- 
velops and how it can be corrected. 


@ The Louisville Story by Omer Car- 
michael and Weldon James; Simon Schus- 
ter, paper-back, $1.00. This is the person- 
al report of the Louisville superintendent 
of schools on the desegregation of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Miracle of Social Adjustment: De- 
segregation In The Washington, D. C., 
Schools by Carl F. Hansen, 35c. 


The St. Louis Story: A Study of De- 
segregation by Bonita H. Valien, 35c. 


These studies have been published by 
The Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


@ The People Take The Lead: A Rec- 
ord of Progress In Civil Rights, 1948 to 
1958. The American Jewish Committee, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N. Y.; 
35c. This anniversary edition illustrates 
the progress and achievements in civil 
rights since the Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights (1947). Fields 
covered include schools, transportation, 
public accommodation, housing, employ- 
ment, religious and other voluntary 
groups. 


Audio-Visuals 


@ “All the Way Home,” 30 min., 16 
mm, sound motion picture, B&W. A dra- 
matic, documentary story of a community 
thrown into panic when a family stops in 
front of a “For Sale” sign. Fear and hys- 
teria are encouraged by irresponsible ele- 
ments until responsible community leader- 
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ship asserts itself. Exposes the “property 
value” fallacy and makes a stirring ap- 
peal to reason and democratic principles. 


@ “The Good Neighbor,” sound film- 
strip, B&W, 90 frames, 20 minutes. The 
story of a responsible businessman and 
community leader who investigates racial 
tension in a nearby neighborhood. 


NOTE: Each of these films listed above 
is accompanied by a detailed study guide 
prepared by the Center for Human Rela- 
tions at New York University. For infor- 
mation on purchase or rental write: Dy- 
namic Films, Inc., 112 West 89th Street, 
New York 24,N. Y. 


@ “A City Decides, 2714 min., black 
& white, $7.50 rental. This film shows the 
planning and community participation in 
the desegregation of the St. Louis schools. 
Distributed by: Contemporary Films, 13 
East 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


@ “No Man Is An Island,” 28 min., 
B&W Kinescope produced by NBE and 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches. A white 
GI student learns that his army buddy, a 
Negro, is coming to his town to attend col- 
lege. Resistance and turmoil occur when 
the Negro is invited to join the white stu- 
dent’s church. The issue of understanding 
is raised dramatically with no pat solution 
suggested. 


Available from NCC Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Rent- 
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NAACP AND URBAN LEAGUE 
WORK FOR NEGRO RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 1) 
tion,” considers itself a watch-dog of Ne- 
gro rights. By court and legislative action 
it aims to win full equality for the Negro 
as an American citizen. In 1955 its paid 
staff and voluntary lawyers took 500 cases 
to court, securing victory in two-thirds of 
them. Its most notable victory, of course, 
was the Supreme Court decision of 1954, 
outlawing segregation in public schools. 


Located in New York, NAACP pub- 
lishes The Crises. In 1955 it had 305,589 
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DECADE OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Washington, D. C. A Supreme Court 
decision 0°, a local ordinance going back 
to the 19th Century eliminated segrega- 
tion in the Capital’s restaurants. Schools 
in the Capital, like those in 16 other 
areas, were opened up by the 1954 Court 
ruling. Washington theaters and _ hotels 
also have considerably relaxed racial bar- 
riers and progress is reported in housing. 


Churches: As in other areas progress 
was being made within the church. While 
the movement toward the goal of an “‘in- 
tegrated church in an integrated society” 
was not rapid, it was noticeable. Impor- 
tant too was the stand of the clergy in the 
areas of racial tension. The statement by 
the ministers in Atlanta, Georgia, is typi- 
cal. 


The ministers said: 1. “Freedom of 
speech must be preserved at all costs.” 2. 
“As Americans and as Christians we have 
an obligation to obey the law.” 3. “The 
public school system must not be de- 
stroyed.” 4. “Hatred and scorn for those 
of another race, or for those who hold a 
position different from our own, can never 
be justified.” 5. “Communication between 
responsible leaders of the races must be 
maintained.” 6. “Our difficulties cannot be 
solved in our own strength or in human 
wisdom.” 

Lewis H. DEER 


members of which approximately 10 per- 
cent are white. The Executive Secretary 
is Mr. Roy Wilkins with offices in New 
York City. 


The Urban League’s philosophy is that 
the “Negro needed not alms but opportu- 
nity—opportunity to work at the job fo: 
which the Negro was best fitted, with equal 
pay for equal work, and equal opportunity 
for advancement.” Considered less “radi- 
cal” than NAACP, the League concen- 
trates on non-political aims in employment 
and welfare fields. Operated by an inter- 
racial board and Executive Director Les- 
ter Granger, the League publishes Oppor- 
tunity and has branches in more than 56 
cities. It works closely with employers and 
welfare agencies. 
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The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


THE NEW MANUAL— 
A TOOL FOR YOUR TASK 


To understand and carry out an effec- 
tive program of Christian Social Action, 
many tools are available, but the basic one 
for your department is the new Christian 
Action and Community Service Manual. 
In easily understood language, it sets 
forth “what the Department is,” and 
“what it does.” It includes a section of 
helpful resources, and carries throughout 
the contents, specific “how to” suggestions 
as to projects and program. 


Suggested ways in which to use the 
Manual for best results are: 


1. Secure a copy for each member of 
your committee. 


2. Discuss some phase of work in rela- 
tion to the Manual at each meeting of the 
Committee, 


3. Encourage members of other De- 
partments to read it. Be ready to interpret 
any phase of it for anyone in the light of 
the Church’s total program. 


4. Place copies in the church library. 


@ Order from: Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. Price: 60 
cents each. 

Tuomas J. GRIFFIN 


FUTURE WORKSHOPS 


The following are the dates and places 
of five ensuing state level workshops on 
Social Education and Action: Southern 
California—Los Angeles, Hollywood-Bev- 
erly Church, January 12; Northern Cali- 
fornta—Sacramento, January 25; Jowa— 
Des Moines, March 2-3; Colorado—Den- 
ver, South Broadway Church, February 
17-18; Missouri—Columbia, First Chris- 
tian Church, March 11-12. 


If your church is in one of the areas 
of states listed, your Committee is urged 
to have representatives present. 


@ For further information: Write your 
state chairman and/or state secretary of 
churches, or Thomas J. Griffin, Department 
of Social Welfare, UCMS. 


SOCIAL ISSUES 
RESOLUTIONS—PAST 
AND FUTURE 

Copies of the Resolutions on Social Is- 
sues, as passed by the International Con- 
vention at Cleveland, are now available. 
Accompanying these are specific sugges- 
tions for action-study projects. 

Your committee will want to confer with 
your minister as you study the resolutions 
and suggested projects, and seek ways of 
implementation. 


@ You may secure copies by writing to 
the Department of Social Welfare, UCMS: 


@ One to five copies—Free upon request. 


@ Five or more—Available at cost-price; 
3 cents each. 
For "Pre-Convention Study" 
Again a pre-convention social issues 
statement is being prepared by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare for presenta- 
tion to the International Convention at 
St. Louis, October 17-22, 1958. This state- 
ment of suggested resolutions will be 
made available during February, to all 
ministers and to local church and state 
chairmen of Departments of Christian Ac- 
tion and Community Service. This mailing 
is scheduled in order that churches may 
have sufficient time to study them and 
register their suggestions with the Depart- 
ment. You may also secure a limited quan- 
tity of this ‘““Pre-Convention Social Issues 
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SPONSORS STILL NEEDED 


Now is the time to re-activate your 
Refugee Resettlement Committee! Be- 
cause of Public Law 85-316 (See your 
November, 1957, News Letter for more 
detailed description), signed by President 
Eisenhower last September—even though 
it did not entail many of the suggestions 
he had made earlier in the year. 


The Facts in Brief 

Public Law 85-316 admits 14,500 iron 
curtain refugees, 36,000 family-hardship 
cases and 8,000 other immigrants. The 
World Council of Churches has already 
interviewed several hundred people, and 
Church World Service will soon have dos- 
siers ready for distribution to the cooper- 
ating denominations. Some of these cases 
will be new ones, others will be re-activat- 
ed Refugee-Relief-Act cases. If your 
church was disappointed about a particu- 
lar family, please let the Department of 
Social Welfare, UCMS, know of your con- 
tinued interest. The assurance require- 


. ments will be the same (though the form 


will be simpler) as those under the Refu- 
gee Relief Act. Names will be available 
soon for your selection. 

ELA -L. WILLIAMS 


Statement”—after March 1, 1958—by 
writing to the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, UCMS. 


